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Problems of World Economic 


Development Outlined 
By MARSHALL D. WATTLES 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 


One of the outstanding developments of the present age 
is the growth of the idea that all the peoples in the world 
can have, and should have, a satisfactory standard of liv- 
ing. No longer does the idea commonly prevail that the 
majority of the world’s population is destined to live for- 
ever below ordinary health and decency. The great tech- 
nological developments of the Industrial Revolution have 
made it possible to produce the essential items of food, 
clothing, and medicine in suflicient quantities so that it is 
unnecessary for the masses of the 
world to live in dire poverty. Yet 
we are midway in the twentieth cen- 


Businessmen from Japan and 
U.S. Hold Conference | 


By E. B. MacNAUGHTON* 


Special Lecturer in Business Administration, University of Oregon 


In January 1953 a conference was held in Honolulu un- 
der the auspices of the Hawaiian Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. The subject under consideration was 
the present relations and understandings between the Jap- 
anese and the Americans. There were approximately ten 
business people from Japan, ten Hawaiian businessmen, 
and ten others from the Pacific Coast. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations started approximately thirty-four years 
ago in the Hawaiian Islands; its purpose is to disseminate 

facts relative to the peoples living 
adjacent to the Pacific Ocean and 
to supply to those nations a back- 


tury, and more than one-half the 
people on earth do not have a satis- 
factory living standard. 

There is a growing unrest in the 
underdeveloped areas, resulting, 
among other things, from an 
awareness by the people of their 
comparative poverty and a reali- 
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ground of information which 
might lead to cooperation and 
understanding. 

The American conferees were 
eager to learn about present condi- 
tions in Japan and to ascertain also 
what J apan’s thinking is about 
some of the serious problems which 





zation that, if only the productive 
forces of the world could be made 
available to them, their plight 
would be improved. Most of the 
great industrial powers have indi- 
cated a desire to provide assist- 
ance and some have taken significant action in that direc- 
tion. Furthermore, a number of international agencies 
have been set up to deal with the problem on a cooperative 


basis. The United Nations, the International Bank for Re- 


construction and Development, and the so-called Point 
Four Program of the Truman Administration are among 
the more important agencies currently in operation in this 
big field. 

There are many practical problems which present them- 
selves. In the first place, there must be a recognition of the 
technological problem involved in making these under- 
developed areas more productive. Each country has cer- 
tain productive agents—each has land, labor, natural re- 
sources, and climate. These must be taken into considera- 
tion in formulating plans for future progress, and in each 
country the problem is different. In addition, the social 
impact of economic development cannot be overlooked. 
New methods of production, new ways of making a living, 
and new items of consumption will in each country be 
more or less disruptive of existing social conditions. It is 
not easy to accustom people to new ways of life, even where 
the greater productive efficiency of the new system appears 
obvious to outsiders. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Current Business Trends in Oregon. 


confront her. Japan today, as we 
know, finds herself in a very serious 
situation as a result of the war. Her 
total population stands at about 85 
million, and is increasing rapidly. 
This great number of persons is 
principally confined to the four largest islands of the 
Japanese archipelago, which have a total area of only 
142,000 square miles, about the size of the state of Calli- 
fornia. Only 16 per cent of that area is suitable for farm- 
ing; the average size of the farms is approximately two 
and one-half acres. Japan has to feed and clothe and house 
her people under these conditions. 

In addition to losing her rich colonial possessions on the 
mainland of Asia, she also had her fleet destroyed and her 
principal industrial cities bombed during the war. Her 
sources of raw materials have been lost to her, and many of 
the people in Asia to whom she sold the products of her in- 
dustry have turned from her because of the destruction 
they experienced when Japan ravaged their countries 
with her armed forces. 

Today Japan finds herself bottled up on her islands, and 
across the narrow sea she faces Red China. What can she 
do? Which way will she turn? Attempts are constantly be- 


(Continued on page 4) 





*Mr. MacNaughton is chairman of the boards of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland and of the Oregonian Publishing Company. 
During the winter term of the present academic year, he has been a 
special lecturer on the faculty of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 
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Population Growth of Oregon 
And Northwest Forecast 


The Oregon State Board of Health has made estimates 
of the population of each county of the state of Oregon for 
1951 and 1952. The basis for these estimates is the Federal 
census of 1950 adjusted for births, deaths, and migrations 
into and out of the counties. Migration figures are based 
on public-school enrollment (it is assumed that there is a 
fixed ratio between the number of school children and the 
total population). The 1952 estimates are shown below: 


TABLE 1. OREGON POPULATION BY COUNTIES 1950 


AND ESTIMATES 1952 


Per Cent 
Change 


+ 53 
— 14 
+10.4 
+ 2.3 
— 0.5 
— 6.1 
4+-15.4 
+ 2.3 
+15.6 
— 7.3 
+14.7 
+ 0.2 
+ 2.9 
— 2.3 
— 7.9 
+ 7.6 
+ 7.2 
+ 9.7 
— 0.4 
+ 1.6 
-+-10.6 
+ 8.9 
+ 7.5 
— 1.3 
+ 3.9 
+ 6.4 
+ 7.3 
+ 3.6 
— 4.7 
—11.0 
+13.7 
+13.9 
+ 4.3 
— 6.0 
+ 9.5 
+ 9.2 
+ 4.7 
om 3.2 


Estimates 
July 1, 1952 


1,602,090 
15.945 
34,815 
88,673 
30,611 
21,599 
18,792 

9.198 
6,991 
20,229 
62,563 
2.863 
8,567 
5,972 
11,733 
62,972 
5,937 
29,112 
41,971 
6,756 
139,167 
23,212 
58,366 
22,923 
104.544 
5,091 
105,036 
387.216 
25,087 
2.022 
21,159 
47,517 
18,738 
6,834 
17,032 
66,928 
3,470 
32,401 


Census 
1950 


1.521.341 
16.175 
31.570 
86,716 
30,776 
22.967 

2,265 
8.9] 
6.018 
21,812 
54.519 
2.817 
8,329 
6.113 
12.70 
58,510 
5.536 
26,542 
42,150 
6,619 
125,776 
21.308 
54.317 
23,223 
J01,.401 
1,783 
97,909 
373,628 
26,317 
2.271 
13.606 
41,703 
17,962 
7.261 
15,552 
61,269 
3.313 
33,184 


Oregon 
Baker 
Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Coos 
Crook 
Curry 
Deschutes .. 
Douglas 
Gilliam 
Grant 
Harney rhe 
Hood River 
Jackson 
Jefleraon 
Josephine 
Klamath 
Lake 
Lane . 
Lincoln 
Lion 
Malheur 
Marion 
Morrow ee 
Multnomah (outside 
Portland 
Polk 
Sherman 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wallowa 
Wasco 
Washington 
Wheeler 
Yamhill 


Port land) 


Between census years there is always much interest in 
estimates of present population in and what the next census 
will show. Partly this is simply curiosity about our society, 


TABLE 2. 


but it also has practical bearing on planning for the future. 
Business firms are concerned with population projections 
primarily for aid in sales forecasting. An indication of the 
interest of business in population forecasts is that, between 
1943 and 1949, more than a third of all the replies by the 
Bureau of the Census to inquiries concerning population 
projections were to private business and manufacturing 
firms.' 

Long-term forecasts, as distinct from estimates of pres- 
ent population, are better on a national than on a state level. 
Forecasts for areas smaller than a state contain high de- 
grees of error, because the population of individual com- 
munities depends to such a large extent on factors causing 
migration that cannot be foreseen. 

Karly in 1952, the Bureau of Census prepared projec- 
tions of the population of the United States for 1955 and 
1960. These national projections were broken down into 
regions (New England, Pacific, etc.) and states within 
those regions.* Although the forecasters possess consider- 
able confidence in the birth and death rates they use, they 
are uncertain about migration into and out of the states. 
In preparing forecasts, the Bureau of the Census cusom- 
arily makes three estimates—high, medium, and low—to 
permit variations in their basic assumptions about popula- 
tion growth. The 1955 and 1960 projections as they apply 
to Oregon are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 

It will be observed that the percentage increases for 
Oregon are, in every case, less than for the three Pacific 
States combined, but more than for the entire United 
States. The eight highest percentage increases for all states 
in the 1950-1960 high series are: Florida, 41.9 per cent; 
California, 41.9; Arizona, 38.1; Nevada, 35.1; Oregon 
33.1; New Mexico, 30.1; and Washington, 29.0. It will be 
noted that Oregon is higher than Washington but lower 
than California. a relationship which holds also for the 
medium and low series. 

The Bureau of the Census has also made projections of 
the population of the Pacific Northwest for 1960 and 1975. 
These were published in a critique of the various bureau 
population forecasts, prepared by the subcommittee on 
comprehensive program of the Columbia Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee.* The Columbia Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee analyzed the census forecasts, concluded that 
the 1975 Oregon estimates were too low, but accepted the 
1960 forecast. The 1975 estimates are shown in Table 4. 

The Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee study dis- 
cussed at considerable length the assumptions of the Bu- 
reau of the Census regarding the extent of migration into 





1Margaret Jarman Hagood and Jacob S. Siegel, “Population 
Projections for Sales Forecasting,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, Sept. 1952, p. 524, note 1. 

“U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Projections of the Population by 
States: 1955 and 1960,” Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 56, Jan. 27, 1952. ! 

%Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee, Projection for the 
Pacific Northwest States and Region, 1960 to 1975, July 21, 1952. 





PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATION OF OREGON, THE PACIFIC 


STATES, AND THE UNITED STATES FOR 1955 
AND 1960, WITH 1950 FIGURES 
(in thousands) 





Medium — — 
1960 1955 

1,918 1,786 

18,772 17,132 

169,371 166,179 





rr a. "eta cg 

1950 1955 1960 1955 
1,521 1,700 1,831 1,739 
14.811 16,307 17,919 16,675 
151,672 158,176 161,679 161,748 


Bl igh=m a, 
1960 

2,041 

19,981 

180,276 


Oregon . 
Pacific - 
United States ...... 
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TABLE 1%. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE POPULATION PROJECTION 


OF OREGON, PACIFIC STATES, AND UNITED STATES, 1950-55 AND 1950-1960 


ey i 5 ieee 

J950.1955 1950-1960 
Oregon ne aaa Ee ° 10.9 19.4 
Pacific , lat <_ 13.1 24.3 
United States icilind Ss . ee 47 7.0 


and out of Oregon, Washington. Idaho, and western Mon- 
tana. The remainder of the present article consists of ex- 
cerpts from this study dealing with Oregon. 

Net in-migration has been the principal source of popu- 
lation increase in Washington and Oregon. For these 
states, net migration has exceeded natural increase (excess 
of births over deaths) in each census decade 1890-1950. 


TABLE 4. ESTIMATES OF OREGON POPULATION IN) 1975 


(in thousands) 

High 
2.861 
3,026 


Low Medium 


2,105 2.417 
2,156 2,591 


Bureau of the Census 


Columbia Basin Inter-Agency 


The principal causes of the continual migration into 
Washington and Oregon in past decades have been: (1) 
The relatively mild climate and scenic and recreational at- 
tractions of these states. (2) A generally higher rate of 
economic development and expansion of employment and 
incomes in those states than in the nation as a whole. (3) 
A widespread belief among residents of other areas that 
economic opportunities are better in Washington or Ore- 
gon and that they can make a better living than where they 
are: the vast natural resources awaiting development in the 
Pacific Northwest reinforce this opinion. These three in- 
fluences are still prevalent and should continue to induce 
net migration into Washington and Oregon for a long time 
to come. 

The unprecedented net migrations of 388.000 into Wash- 
ington and 285,000 into Oregon during 1940-1950 were 
caused by an unusual combination of favorable events and 
circumstances, as follows: (1) The huge demand for ma- 
terials and equipment needed to win the war which brought 
an immense expansion of job opportunities, especially in 
aircraft assembly and shipbuilding in Washington and 
Oregon. (2) A more rapid increase of population of work- 
ing age than of employment in these states during the pre- 
vious decade, 1930-1940, with consequent underdevelop- 
ment of their economies in relation to their popula- 
tions at the outbreak of the war. (3) An immense postwar 
demand for lumber and agricultural products, pulp and 
paper, aluminum, and other materials produced in the Pa- 
cific Northwest (caused by deferment of construction and 
civilian goods manufactured during the war). which cre- 
ated thousands of new jobs in the region. (4) A large 
increase in available low-cost electric power and establish- 
ment of a great aluminum reduction industry in the re- 
gion. (5) A fifteen-year backlog of deferred private ex- 
pansion of productive facilities, especially of manufactur- 
ing capacity. 

With sustained high levels of national employment and 
income during the 1950-1960 decade, net migrations into 
Washington and Oregon may logically be expected to ex- 
ceed those of the 1920-1930 and 1930-1940 decades. But, 
unless all-out war should occur, it does not seem likely that 
employment opportunities in these states will expand as 
rapidly over the whole ten-year period as they did during 
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1950.1955 1950-1960 1950.1955 1950.1960 
13.4 25.1 16.5 33.1 
15.6 30.2 18.8 38.5 
7.0 12.1 10.0 19.3 
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Although employment and production have increased in 
both the nation and the region since April 1950, the region 
has not experienced as great an expansion of its manufac- 
turing activity and plant capacity relative to the national 
expansion as it did during the war production period 1942- 
1945. Nor is the situation likely to change during the rest 
of the defense emergency period—because of the acute 
shortage of electric power. 

The expansion of manufacturing employment, espe- 
cially in the production of aluminum and other items for 
defense purposes, would be much greater in Washington 
and Oregon during 1950-1954 if more electric power could 
be provided quickly for industrial use. While there is now 
a large demand for electric power for defense production 
in the Pacific Northwest, the further enlargement of gen- 
erating capacity in the region will probably proceed at a 
slower rate than during 1940-1950. 

The expansion of job opportunities and of industrial 
employment in these states, particularly Oregon, may 
therefore be expected to increase more slowly in the first 
half of the current decade than it did during 1940-1945, 
when electric power output more than doubled in the region 
and tens of thousands of jobs in aircraft plants and ship- 
yards were created almost overnight. Consequently, net 
migration into Washington and Oregon may be expected 
to he smaller during 1950-1960 than in the last decade. 

Because of its vast undeveloped natural resources, the 
Pacific Northwest has exceptional opportunities for eco- 
nomic and population growth during the next fifty years. 
More than 30 million kilowatts of hydroelectric energy can 
be economically developed from falling water in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin alone. Of this potential, less than 4 
million kilowatts have been developed to date. 

The outlook for expansion of economic activity and 
population in the Pacific Northwest after 1960 appears 
even more favorable than the outlook for the current dec- 
ade. By 1960, the shortage of electric power and other 
adverse factors that are now retarding expansion of agri- 
culture, industry, and business in the region may be largely 
eliminated. Other factors favorable to high rates of eco- 
nomic expansion and net in-migration during 1960-75 are: 


(1) An unusually large number of young people will 
enter the working and marriageable ages throughout the 
nation. This will enlarge the pool of potential migrants, 
since the greater part of interstate movement is of persons 
of ages 15-40. It will also provide the larger consumer de- 
mand and labor force necessary for a substantial economic 
expansion in the nation and region. 


(2) Many of the large-scale programs and projects now 
being planned for conservation and development of water, 
power, and land resources of the region should be com- 
pleted and in operation. By 1965, 8 to 10 million addi- 
tional kilowatts of low-cost hydroelectric power will prob- 
ably be available. This would be nearly three times the 
present generating capacity in the region, and can be ex- 
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pected to induce a large expansion of light metal, electro- 
chemical, and other industries for which low-cost electric 
energy is an important factor. 


(3) Natural gas, and possibly petroleum also, may be 
brought into the region by pipeline from Canada or other 
areas within the next five to ten years. Since industrial 
development of the region has been retarded by lack of 
abundant low-cost fuels, the importation of natural gas 
should further accelerate industrial and economic growth. 


(4) With ever-increasing drains on water supplies in 
other areas, the abundance of water along the Columbia 
River and in other parts of the region should attract many 
industries requiring large quantities of low-cost water. 

(5) During 1960-1975, the region’s great forest-prod- 
ucts industries should be operating more nearly on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. In addition, the trend is toward more 
intensive manufacture of wood products with greater 
utilization of waste material. These anticipated shifts 
should offset a potential decline of wood-using industries 
from depletion of forest resources. 


(6) Large increases in irrigated land now being planned 
(3 million additional acres by 1975) should open up op- 
portunities for thousands of farm families, and may reverse 
the current down trend in the region’s farm population. 

(7) Distribution and service activities in the region may 
expand even more rapidly than its extractive and manufac- 
turing activities; the long-term trend is toward increasing 
proportions of employment in distribution and services. 


In view of the exceptionally favorable long-term outlook 
for economic expansion in the Pacific Northwest, the 
chances appear good that the population of the region may 
increase at a higher rate relative to population growth in 


the nation during 1960-1975 than during 1950-1960. 





Businessmen from Japan and 
U.S Hold Conference 


(Continued on page !) 


ing made by the Reds to lure her into their coils by the 
promise of making available raw materials from Asia and 
opening up markets for her industrial products. Japan is 
caught in a tight squeeze between two opposing ideologies 
—democracy and totalitarianism. 

When asked if Communism is growing today in Japan, 
we were told that the Communist Party has lost ground 
and that its representation in the Diet was considerably 
decreased in the last elections. But it was admitted that 
there is an interest in the principles of pure Marxism— 
that is, the original teachings of Marx as contrasted with 
the present ruthless Stalin interpretation of them—and 
that young men in colleges are turning to such instruction 
with favorable attention. The Japanese do not appear to 
have as definite a set against Communism as do Americans. 
They incline to the feeling that it is just another political 
party, and that with patience a meeting ground can be 
found between Japan’s desires and those of the Chinese 
Reds which will make it possible for trade and commerce to 
start again. The Japanese present at the conference appear- 
ed to find it difficult to see why we feel so bitterly about 
the Communist threat to the safety of the world. 
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Despite these difficult conditions, Japan today finds her- 
self busy and prosperous—particularly so since the start 
of the Korean War, for we have used her islands as a base 
for our operations in Korea, and we have spent large sums 
of money in Japan in carrying forward our military effort 
on the mainland. But Japan realizes that these good times 
are not going to endure permanently and will vanish quick- 
ly if an end can be found to the Korean difficulty. The Jap- 
anese are a proud people. Their record of achievement 
in the years prior to World War II convinces them that 
they can rise above their present hardships and achieve 
again a place for themselves in the sun—and they intend to. 

They are appreciative of all we have done and are still 
doing to help them, and of our guidance in aiding them in 
setting up more democratic political procedures than for- 
merly prevailed. Our financial aid has made it possible for 
them to rebuild their destroyed areas. Their industries are 
also expanding, although the very important silk industry 
has been badly crippled by the competition of synthetic 
fibers. Japan is rebuilding its technical plants with the 
most modern equipment, designed with all the improve- 
ments which we have discovered and developed in the 
years during and since the war. 

She sees a great opportunity for herself to become a 
producer of modern engineering and industrial equipment 
for the rest of Asia, where the peoples intend to do their 
utmost to become self-supporting and independent and to 
get the white man off their backs. She has under way a five- 
year plan to rebuild her merchant fleet, with the target set 
at 1955, when she hopes to have sufficient tonnage afloat to 
handle 50 per cent of all water-borne commerce in the Far 
East. 3 

Japan looks to South America as an area where she may 
obtain foodstuffs and raw-material supplies and also relo- 
cate some of her badly crowded excess population. She had 
contacts in South America before the war and hopes to 
revive and restore them. 

One of her greatest needs at the present time is venture 
capital to finance her restoration and develop her plans for 
the future. By venture capital is meant money which will 
enter Japan with the intent of taking a position in its indus- 
tries and commercial life on a long-term basis. She wishes 
as badly as we do to see an end as soon as possible to assist- 
ance through subsidies and grants. At the conference the 
Japanese asked the Americans if capital from our main- 
land will cooperate with her on an investment basis, but 
the conferees were inclined to believe that Japan would not 
want American money to take a controlling position 
through having a majority of the capital invested. Unfor- 
tunate experiences in other years and in other parts of the 
world were recalled, where Americans hazarded money, 
only to be told later to leave the country and were not able 
to take their money with them. Unquestionably there are 
opportunities for foreign capital in Japan and in other 
parts of the East, but, unless continuing protection to the 
investor is given, it is unlikely that the hazards will be 
taken. 

In addition to her other troubles, Japan now faces the 
question of heavy reparation payments. At the same time, 
we are asking her to go into a program of rearmament 
with its related heavy costs. This request Japan finds it 
difficult to understand, because in the peace treaty she is 
forbidden to become a military nation again. Since that 
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treaty became effective, we have found that Russia is a 
great threat to the well-being of the Western powers, and 
as a result we have undertaken to weld together these pow- 
ers into a common front of protection and offensive ac- 
tion, if necessary. If trouble should come from Red China, 
Japan feels that she would be one of the first countries to 
be knocked over. Therefore, if we wish her now to become 
‘ cooperative in the way of military defense, with its great 
expenditures, she would like to have us extend to her an 
ironclad covenant to protect her to our utmost strength. 
Manifestly, we cannot afford to make such an agreement, 
because no one can tell where the Red forces might strike, 
and we must be free to utilize our own strength to the best 
advantage of ourselves and others. 

These remarks indicate briefly the subjects which came 
under consideration at the conference. No positive con- 
clusions were drawn from the discussions, but the Ameri- 
cans came away from the experience with a feeling that, 
while Japan recognizes the danger of exposure to Russia, 
she fails to see in the Communist Party in Japan a threat 
to her own independence. Opinion in Japan is seemingly 
not yet convinced that external and internal Communists 
are one, and that, if organized force is necessary to maintain 
internal peace and order, it is no less necessary to preserve 
external peace and order. Japan must come to understand 
that war is no more desired by the United States than by 
the Japanese, but also that neutrality in the face of aggres- 
sion is a poor reed on which to lean; for it will only en- 
courage more aggression, and aggression against one 
country threatens the peace and safety of the whole world. 





Problems of World Economic 
Development Outlined 


(Continued on page 1) 


Finally, there is the problem of financing development; 
it is this aspect of the program which this article will con- 
sider in greater detail. No one should doubt that, if sig- 
nificant progress is to be made within the next few decades 
toward bringing up the productivity of the larger share of 
the world’s people, the undertaking will be costly. There- 
fore one of the important issue’ resolves itself simply into 
this question, “Where is the money coming from?” 

In considering the possible sources of finances, a decision 
must be made in every country, perhaps in every individual 
project undertaken, as to how much can be financed inter- 
nally and how much must be financed from sources exter- 
nal to the country making the development. Any area 
which is developed significantly must be expected to pro- 
vide a substantial portion of the funds from within the 
country. That will not be easy in most of the underdevel- 
oped countries; for it means that, to the extent that funds 
are raised internally, consumption must by that amount 
fall short of total production. The only way capital can be 
formed is by producing currently more than is consumed 
currently, or in other words by saving. Where incomes are 
low. as they certainly are in the underdeveloped countries, 
a reduction in consumption tends to impose serious hard- 
ships on those forced to forego immediate consumer goods. 
To indicate the gravity of the problem, a comparison of 
incomes will be helpful. In the areas generally considered 
developed, such as Argentina, Australia, Canada, New 
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Zealand, and the United States, the average income per 
person is about $460 annually. In the underdeveloped 
areas, on the other hand, the average annual income is 
about $50 per person. To suggest that per capita consump- 
tion be reduced from this low income level is to suggest 
that serious hardships be self-imposed. 

There are in these areas, of course, some whose incomes 
are higher than the average indicated. For them the prob- 
lem of saving will not be so severe, and if their savings 
can be channeled into worth-while projects the problem of 
internal financing will be partially solved. But one may 
well doubt whether these few high incomes will be large 
enough to carry the burden of internal savings. Some sav- 
ing will undoubtedly have to come from those near or be- 
low the average in the economic scale. 

The governments in some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have entered into development programs through 
government expenditures; but such expenditures do not 
relieve the domestic economy of the basic savings prob- 
lem. Rather, taxes imposed by the government to raise 
funds for development constitute but one means of forcing 
a saving program on people who might otherwise choose 
to spend their income for consumption. Whether internally 
financed capital formation is paid from taxes or from vol- 
untary private saving does not alter the basic propositions, 
that capital results only from savings and saving is diff- 
cult if incomes are low. These factors limit quite rigidly 
the scope of domestically financed development. 

Possible exceptions to these limits on financing develop- 
ment from internal sources would be in those countries in 
which foreign-owned enterprises are exporting large quan- 
tities of raw materials and reaping high profits fro- mthese 
exports. A tax against such exports could prove an impor- 
tant source of funds, provided the exports were in large 
quantities and provided further that the tax is not so high 
as to make the continuation of exports unprofitable. But 
such opportunities for fund raising in underdeveloped 
countries, of which Venezuela is one example, are excep- 
tions. In most cases the underdeveloped areas are largely 
agricultural and any tax would fall on the low-income agri- 
cultural worker, and here less consumption appears to 
mean more starvation. 

The conclusion which seems to follow is that each coun- 
try can and will provide a share of the costs of its progress, 
but in most cases this will be inadequate for major pro- 
jects. The share borne internally will depend upon the 
type of development undertaken and the conditions of life 
in the individual countries. 

But these are not the only considerations involved in 
determining the sharing of costs. Even though a country 
could raise internally the funds necessary for development, 
whether through taxes or personal savings, the problem 
would be by no means solved. If a large development 
project were under way, a railroad for example, many 
items would need to be imported from industrial coun- 
tries, probably the United States. In our example of the 
railroad, there would be needed large quantities of rails, 
many locomotives and cars, repair shops, technicians, and 
the like. If purchased in the United States, these items 
would require many dollars—and thus another problem is 
presented. With dollar exchange already in short supply 
throughout the postwar period, the demand for dollars to 
buy the railway equipment would make the dollar situa- 
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tien even more critical. Therefore, the only feasible means 
for obtaining the foreign funds necessary to import the 
things needed for the railroad would be through interna- 
tional lending. This loan might be negotiated with a for- 
eign government, with one of the international agencies 
interested in economic development, with private investors 
in the foreign country, or possibly with some combination 
of these. There appear to be no other alternatives if the 
technological facilities needed to increase productivity are 
to be purchased in the industrial countries. 

Having concluded that economic development will re- 
quire international loans, we turn our attention briefly 
to the various avenues through which these funds can be 
obtained for the projects of the developing areas. We have 
already mentioned the major sources—private investors. 
foreign governments, and international banking organi- 
zations established for the purpose of directing the flow of 
funds internationally. These sources should not be consid- 
ered as competing for a place in the proposed projects; 
rather, they offer means of complementing the investments 
of each other and of inducing greater lending operations. 


It is incorrect to assume that, as private lending increases, 
the other sources can reduce their acitivities to that extent. 
Rather, each appears to be carving out a share of the 
programs, the governmental and quasi-governmental agen- 
cies filling the gaps left by private capital. For example, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, an intergovernmental institution, is making loans 
almost exclusively in the field of transportation, water re- 
sources, and power. An example of such a loan was an- 
nounced January 26, 1953, when the bank loaned $19.5 
million to India for the further development of the Damo- 
dar River Valley. This project is to assist in flood control, 
in irrigation, and in power production. The bank rarely 
makes industrial loans; this category is largely reserved 
to private investors. It is important that the projects fi- 
nanced through public funds should improve the economic 
climate within which private capital can better expand 
facilities for the production and distribution of goods and 
services. That is to say, the kind of projects which are un- 
dertaken by public funds are not those which would nor- 
mally be attractive to private investors, but improve the 





PORTLAND FOOD PRICES—MARCH 1953 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, using 
data collected by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, reports that, of 
74 foods priced in Portland in mid-March 1953, 39 items were 


no ——In Cents- -_—-~ 
Average Change Mar. Range 

Mar. 15, from Last -—of Prices~ 
1953 Month High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Ceneacs  Baxeny Paopvvucts: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 Ibs.) 
Corn flakes (12 02.) 
Corn meal (Ib.) 
Rice (Ib.) _... 
Rolled oats (20 oz.) 
Biscuit mix (20 oz.) 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white per loaf (Ib.) 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) 
Soda crackers (Ib.) 
Meats, Pouttray & Fisn: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak (Ib.) 
Rib roast (\b.) 
Chuck roast (lb.) 
Frankfurters (Ib.) . 
Hamburger (lb.) .... 
Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) 
Pork: 
Chops (Ib.).. 
Bacon, sliced (lb.) 
Ham, whole (Ib.) 
Lunch meat, canned (12 oz.) 
Lamb: 
Leg (Ib.).. 
Poultry: 
Fryers, N.Y. dr. (Ib.) . 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned (lb.) 
Salmon, fresh (Ib.) —... 
Halibut, fresh (lb.) 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.) 
Dany Provucts: 
Butter (ib.) _. 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (lb.) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (14% oz. can) .... 
Ice cream (pt.) ... ad 
Eces, Fresh (doz.) 
Fautrs & VecerTastes: 
Froren: 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 
Peas (12 oz.) 
Green beans (10 oz.) 


So Se — th Nw 
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higher than in mid-February, 21 were lower, and 14 were the same. 
The prices of nearly all meats and fish, as well as eggs and most fresh 
fruits and vegetables, were higher. 


——_———In Cents————_ 
Average Change Mar. Range 
Mar.15, from Last ;—of Prices 

1953 Month High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Frurrs & Vecetastes (cont.) : 
Fresh: 
Apples (lb.) 
Bananas (Ib.) 
Oranges (size 200, doz.) 
Beans, green (Ib.) _.. 
Cabbage (lb.) 
Carrots (bunch) 
Lettuce (head) 
Onions, yellow (Ib.) 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib.) 
Sweet potatoes (Ib.) 
Tomatoes (Ib.) _.. 
Grapefruit (each) ... 
Celery (lb.).. 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 2 can) 
Pineapple (no. 2% can) 
Orange juice (46 oz.) ...... _Pomn 
Fruit cocktail (no. 2% can) .. 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) Seen 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 can)... 
Tomatoes (no. 24% can) 
I I 
Vegetable soup (11 oz.) 0... 
Baby foods (414-4 % oz.) 
Dried: 
Prunes (Ib.) .. 
Navy beans (Ib.) 
Beveraces: 
Coffee (b.) 
Tea (14 lb. pkg.) boa 
Cola drink (6 bottles) 
Fars & Os: 
Lard (lb.) 
Shortening, hydrog. (lb.) 
Salad dressing (pt.) 
Margarine, colored (lb.) 
Peanut butter (Ib.)... 
Sucar & Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) 
Corn syrup (24 oz.) eS Ron Re 
aren ee 
Chocolate bar (1 oz.)....... sae VEY: +.4 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gherkins (7% oz.) .. lalla * 
Catsup (14 oz.) _... , a 23.6 ‘ 
Gelatin dessert (pkg.) ; wmiaill 9.0 1) 


wR RHR RD HH 


. 
_ | 


* Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 
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opportunities for private funds. If, for example, electric 
power is developed in India for the use of industry. private 
funds will go into projects utilizing this electricity and 
thus supply consumer goods to the people of India. Without 
this source of cheap power, such undertakings might be 
too costly. 

The governments of underdeveloped countries can take 
positive action to facilitate the flow of private funds. There 
are many things which they can do to encourage private 
capitalists abroad to venture funds which will make their 
economies more productive. Such measures vary greatly— 
from such major undertakings as improving transporta- 
tion and communication facilities to such direct coopera- 
tion as guaranteeing investments against nationalization 
or heavy taxes. These risks, nationalization and high taxes, 
are among the most important which must be faced by 
prospective investors, and many will risk their funds in 
foreign countries only after a satisfactory guarantee is 
granted. In the same connection, politically unstable coun- 
tries do not offer attractive opportunities for foreign in- 
vestors. Such unstable conditions have undoubtedly been 
important factors in preventing a satisfactory flow of in- 
vestment funds into Indo-China, Malaya, and Pakistan in 
the postwar years, to mention only a few. 

The indications are that private investors are making 
substantial foreign investments. In 1946, for example, the 
export of American capital was about $400 million, while 
in 1951 it was $1,700 million. To a large extent this capital 
has gone into the extractive industries rather than into 
manufacturing. In terms of geography, these investments 
have been concentrated in this hemisphere and in western 
Europe. But the American investor is not reluctant to in- 
vest abroad elsewhere if he can find suitable condition. As 
major irrigation and electric projects are undertaken and 
completed, more private capital will undoubtedly find its 
way into manufacturing and extractive projects all over 
the world. But, like so many long-run plans, economic 
development will be crippled if the peoples of the world 
do not find means of settling the political strife prevalent 
today. 





The nation’s business population increased moderately 
in 1952 and currently comprises over 4 million con- 
cerns. During 1952, contract construction and transporta- 
tion accounted for practically the entire net increase in 
the number of operating concerns. Moderate increases 
in wholesale trade, finance, and service firms balanced 
a small relative decline in the number of retail businesses. 

All regions of the United States with the exception of 
the Far West and the Northwest shared in the post-Ko- 
rean rise of about 50,000 firms. A small decline in the 
business population in the Far West followed a period of 
rapid growth, from the low during World War II to 1948, 
in which this region led the nation’s advance of almost a 
million firms. 





The Department of Commerce has just released a brief 
report on industrial firms receiving certificates of neces- 
sity for defense production facilities in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and western Montana. 

In an analysis of 230 certificates issued to 158 firms, 
V. B. Stanbery, representing the department, points out 
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pelumuc Notes... 


OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


@ Two School of Business Administration alumni, mem- 
bers of the same class, are governors of western states. 
Paul Patterson, governor of Oregon, received his Bach- 
elor of Business Administration degree in 1923 (and his 
J. D. in 1926). Leonard B. Jordan, governor of Idaho, 
also received his Bachelor of Business Administration de- 
gree in 1923. Both married into the Dean of Women’s 
office of the University of Oregon. Mr. Jordan married 
Grace Edgington, the acting Dean of Women, and Mr. 
Patterson married Georgia Benson, who had been sec- 
retary to the Dean of Women. 

e Kenneth D. Gilanders, B.S., in 1938, now a business- 
man in Alaska, was a reader for Professor A. B. Still- 
man during his undergraduate days and aided in teach- 
ing freshman accounting as a gradaute assistant. After 
passing his C. P. A. examination, Mr. Gillanders was a 
public accountant in Portland for about ten years, except 
during the war, when he was a Navy cost inspector. He 
went to Fairbanks, Alaska as accountant for the Lathrop 
Corporation, but soon was given management responsi- 
bilities in a number of Alaskan companies. Among other 
assignments he is president and general manager of the 
Healy River Coal Corporation. 

@ Robert Dodge;.who received his Master of Arts de- 
gree from the School of Business Administartion in June 
1952, will receive his Ph.D. degree in business from 
New York University this year. Mr. Dodge graduated 
from the University of Oregon in June 1934, and then 
spent sixteen years in a highly successful business career 
at Ashland. He managed a furniture and appliance store, 
developed suburban real-estate properties, and orga- 
nized the city’s radio station, KWIN. During the year 
before he went East, he was head of the Grand Chapter 
of the Royal Arch Masons in Oregon. While at New York, 
he has taught in the Tobe-Coburn School and is currently 
teachig part time in New York University School of Re- 
tailing. 











that Washington received more than half the certificates 
issued by the Defense Production Administration for the 
Pacific Northwest. The report covers the period from the 
start of the program in October 1950 to September 5, 
1952; does not include such projects as Harvey Ma- 
chine’s $65 million certificate for an alumnium reduction 
planned for The Dalles, Oregon area or Hanna Coal and 
Ore Co.’s ferro nickel development at Riddle, Oregon, 
covered by certificates totaling over $25 million. 

The report shows the types and locations of the pro- 
posed facilities and their close relationship to develop- 
ment of the region’s low-cost hydroelectric power and 
other natural resources. It shows that more than four- 
fifths of the proposed investment was intended for manu- 
facturing facilities; and that the bulk of the remainder 
was for mining development, with about 2 per cent for 
auxiliary facilities, such as transportation and storage. 

Key factors in choosing locations for the facilities 
were low-cost power, forests, minerals, and other natural 
resources nearby. Affected by these considerations were 
five industries which planned nine-tenths of the new in- 


vestment—primary metals, paper and allied products, | a” 
: ade 
chemicals, lumber and wood products, and transporta- «i 


tion equipment, the latter mostly Boeing’s airplane pro- /) ame 
duction, typically tied to the Northwest’s aluminum and ie 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The Douglas-fir industry has continued to be moder- 
ately quiet during the first two and a half months of 1953. The 
price situation is somewhat weaker than the statistical data would 
indicate. The cumulative orders and shipments for January and 
February were below last year, although production was a little 
ahead. It will be noted from the table below that February 1953 
production and order averages are better than those of the preced- 
ing month or the same month a year ago. (all figures represent thou- 
sands of feet, board measure) : 

Feh, 1953 
211.686 
208,671 
202,407 
903,896 

1,076,315 


Jan. 1953 Feb. 1952 
195,584 200,170 
199,467 193,923 
186,128 200.928 
878,837 1,000,718 

1,039,226 1,003,439 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders . 

Average weekly shipments ' 
Unfilled orders, end of month —. 
Inventories, end of month 


These figures are estimates prepared by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for the entire Douglas-fir industry. Oregon 
employment figures for wood products (a broader coverage than 
logging and sawmills) indicates that February was slightly better 
than January but not quite as good as February 1952: February 
1953, 72,800; January 1953, 69,800; February 1952, 74,900. 


Employment. Employment in Oregon is making a seasonal re- 
covery from the winter slow. The estimated number of nonfarm 
jobs for February 1953 was 432,700, a figure 400 higher than that 
of January and 1,000 higher than a year ago. The total was about 
55,000 under the midsummer peaks of 1951 and 1952. The logging 
and lumber industries called back about 3,000 workers during Feb- 
ruary, but this increase was reduced to an overall 400 by declines in 
construction, trade, and “‘miscellaneous industry.”’ 

The number of persons actively seeking employment in Oregon 


on March 1, 1953, is estimated at 47,560. This compares with 54,227 
a month earlier and 40,164 on March 1, 1952. 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail-trade series for Ore- 
gon is that covering the sales of five department stores in Portland, 
which is collected and released by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. Portland department-store sales are showing con- 
siderable improvement over a year ago, but this is characteristic of 
department-store sales not only on the Pacific Coast but over the 
country as a whole. Changes in the dollar volume of sales, com- 
pared with a year ago, are given below: 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending 
Mar. 7. 1953 Mar. 7, 1953 
9 10 


Calendar Year to 
Mar. 7. 1953 
12 


Portland EES. A IO aeS 
2 eae 13 
San Diego ... dthtiien 10 
San Francisco- Oakland | ae 6 
eas 14 1 
RD » elthprcincintnticseentensinsernnsi 14 } 
United States .. R 


9 
4 
2 
0 
2 
6 


Multnomah Guus Real-EstateTransactions. During Feb- 
ruary 1953, there were 1,105 real-estate sales amounting to $8,648,- 
058 in Multnomah County. Of these, 752 involved residences, the 
total sales price of which was $6,827,504; 322 were sales of vacant 
properties, $537,804; and 31 were sales of business properties, 
$1,282,750. Additional figures are: 


Feb, 1953 Jan. 1953 Feb. 1952 
EY ES LCS er 1,105 1,219 1,501 
Value of sales . icceceailitiiaeia $8,648,058 $10,155,321 $8,280,770 
Number of mestennes ‘sshiesiiiatentimeticia ita ial 1,009 960 864 
Amount loaned aceite $7 ,867 ,667 $6,850,947 $6,224,502 
Number of sheriff's deeds .... 3 1 2 
Amount of sheriff's deeds. 
Average residential sales price 


$4,958 
$9,079 


$4,860 
$8,635 


$8,195 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded a« indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On ocasion, the totals for the some month in different issues of the 


Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Marketing Districts 
EES 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro. intel: nu. etc. any 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc. > IES lat SEO eae 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc. . a 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) ee 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia iver (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area .... 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) . 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area. 
Baker, La Grande area ...... ........... at 
EEE EE eo RR AN Or 











Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 
117 
34 
16 
17 


Debits 
Feb. 1953 


$1,986,862 ,032 


696,789,453 
83,928,564 
104,081 .009 
20,893,717 
34,411,515 
$44,686,770 
19,404,525 
22,504,973 
19,651 ,378 
11,745,424 
13,246,276 
15,518,428 


Dehits 
Jan. 1953 


$1,295,192,492 


808 ,602 316 
101 361 883 
129,738,488 
27 062,372 
40,154,996 
53,930,587 
25,506,025 
28,147,010 
25,823 840 
16,298,716 
16,516,992 
22,049,267 


Debits 
Feb. 1952 


$1 142,459,683 
746,4414.083 


84,317,817 
107,040,398 
20,872,752 
34,893,986 
43,402 .008 
18,184,462 
25,283,254 
19,268,326 
12,442,887 
12,977,275 
17,032,435 


Feb. 1953 Comgmet with 
Feb. 1952 


Jan. 1953 
—16.1 


—13.8 
—17.2 
—19.8 
—22.8 
—14.3 
—17.1 
—23.9 
—20.0 
—23.9 
—17.9 
—19.8 
—29.6 


— 4.9 


— 6.7 
— .5 
— 2.8 
s J 
= 84 
+ 3.0 
+ 5.0 
—11.0 
+ 2.0 
— 5.6 
+ 2.1 
— 8.9 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
tur the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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Baker _— 
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20 other communities —................ 


Total 
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New 
Residential 
Feb. 1953 
$ 21,000 

15,530 
16.700 
27,000 

18,000 
53,688 
150,000 
11,000 
51,370 
18,600 


109,800 
9,000 
67,100 
13,000 
23,000 
1,813,100 
5,000 
269,000 
241,950 
80,598 
309,000 


$3,389,436 


New Non.- 
residential 
Feb. 1953 


100 
65,400 
7,500 
800 
4,600 
17,630 


75 

1,397 
72,550 
106,800 
300 
24,000 
282,365 
394,500 
16,375 
19,800 
50,850 


$1,065,042 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Feb. 1953 
$ 9,400 
32,886 
8.140 
4,380 
7,220 
7,585 
49,326 


4,000 
32,860 
4,410 
19,050 


17,470 
6.720 
85,050 
1,021,385 
67 805 
34,654 
12,841 
12,206 
110,970 


$1,548,418 


Totals 
Feb. 1953 
$ 30,400 

48.416 
24.940 
96,780 
32,720 
61,273 

200,126 

15,600 
76,060 
51,460 
4,185 
130,247 
81,550 
191,370 
50,020 

132,050 
3,116,850 

467,305 

320,029 

257,791 

112,604 

470,820 


$6,002,896 


T otals 
Jan. 1953 
$ 13,950 
35,591 
46,250 
22,390 
25,300 
52,265 
185,775 
75,653 
123,315 
48,280 
13,120 
45,724 
15,100 
61,880 
29,188 
247,785 
3,223,900 
39,555 
303,090 
183,755 
75,099 
415,045 


$5,282,010 


T otals 

Feb. 1952 
$ 159,800 
18,394 
4,150 
52,315 
86,540 
163,662 
258,215 
61,360 
87,085 
60,100 
4,600 
216,607 
32,000 
65,100 
1,450 
32,100 
3,146,140 
94,565 
360,597 
134,616 
76,410 

447 623 


$5,563,429 
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